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THE CARLYLE HOUSE 


HERE exists between artists and 
architects a kind of professional 
jealousy and criticism, arising 


out of what each profession 
imagines it is capable of accomplishing 
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in the proper domain of the other. It is 
likely to happen that a true artist, who 
believes in what I think was Corot’s 
grand maxim, ‘‘Paint nature as you see 
it, not as you think it is; and what you 
do not see, leave out altogether,’’ has 
made a collection of ideal sketches of 
architectural effects that he wishes to 
incorporate in the new dwelling-house he 
is about to build. And under these cir- 
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cumstances he naturally turns to his 
friend who is an architect to help him 
out. An artist rarely bothers himself 
attempting to plan anything more than 
his dwelling or studio. He never essays 











a monumental design, like a church or 
library, and upon no conditions would 
he waste his time in considering a com- 
mercial problem like a ‘‘sky-scraper.”’ 
The range of territory covered by the 
sketches the artist has brought round in 
his portfolio is well nigh universal; but 
he hastens to assure the architect that he 
has no idea of trying to use them all; 
and for the outside of his house, at least, 
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quently costs a great deal of money— 
that there are certain immutable laws of 
gravitation to which the architect is 
wedded for life, but which need not con- 
cern the artist except as the merest 
transient liaison. Indeed, he may dis- 
pose of the most difficult feat of en- 
gineering skill with one grand wave of 
his brush. So that up to this point there 
is no serious friction. 

Great will be the surprise and disap- 
proval of the artist, though, when the 
architect coolly proceeds to cut this 
already decimated collection of the 
artist’s most cherished sketches in two, 
at the same time recommending a course 
entailing even sadder havoc. The artist 
will not be able to see why what he con- 
ceives to be simply niggardly architec- 
tural economy shall decide for him what 
he is to have in his own house—why, 
with supreme impudence, it can say to 
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him that if he has butter on his cakes he 
cannot have syrup as well. To defeat 


which supererogation, after puzzling 
over the problem like the little girl 


under a similar restriction, he, too, 
naively replies that he will have butter 
on one cake and syrup on the other. 
This was very clever of the little girl 
about the cakes, but in architectural 
practice it is fraught only with disap- 
pointment and failure. 

The only way I can think of to put the 
matter before the artist so that he may 
appreciate all the difficulties, is to state 
an extremely hypothetical case, where 
an architect brings a certain sized canvas 
to the studio of the artist, with the 
request that he shall paint thereon, let 
us say, an eighteenth-century interior 
after the delightful manner of Sadler or 
Millet. The architect specifies that there 
shall.be a grand doorway opening upon 
an esplanade, and beyond a scene depict- 
ing, if you please, the last execution on 
‘Tower Hill.’”?’ Through a casement 
window near by the artist is to sketch 
deftly the outline of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He is then to adorn the walls of the 
apartment with several fierce examples 


of Hogarth, and to furnish the fore- 
ground with some Elizabethan high-back 
chairs standing about a Romanesque ex- 
tension table in light wood, flanked by 
a Sheraton sideboard on the right. Of 
course I can conceive of no architect 
undertaking such a fool’s errand; but 
the proposition is no more ridiculous 
than the propositions that artists and 
artistic people do sometimes submit to 
architects. To such natural objection 
that Wren’s dome and the ‘‘White 
Tower’’ could not be seen as indicated, 
the answer of the customer would be 
that it is ‘‘only a picture’”’ he is talking 
about; and in ordering but one, he 
would like to have in it as much for his 
money as possible without prejudice to 
definition. The artist would then be 
compelled to fall back upon that last 
stand the architect is often foreed to 
take—namely, ‘‘his reputation.’’ He 
believes it would jeopardize his reputa- 
tion to attempt anything so monstrous, 
even if he did not stop to think of the 
evil such a composition could do. For 
a nation is elevated or it is debased by 
the influence of pictures. And uncon- 
sciously does the true artist teach in his 
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less to say, was not intended, nor was it 
avery pleasant surprise in the finished 
work. All of which comes from trying 
to invent something, a trait decidedly 
unbecoming an architect, who has the 
experiments of the ages spread out be- 
fore him like a map, and who can follow 
modern thought no better than by keep- 
ing abreast of the pictures that the fore- 
most artists of his day are sending 
forth from their studios. 

But for those faithful artists who illus- 
trate books, there would have been no 
chance for any adaptation of the old 
Carlyle house, in Alexandria, Virginia, 
as presented in the accompanying pho- 
tographs. An architect can restore when 
there is enough left of the original for 
him to see what he is about; but the 
more acute susceptibilities of the artist 
enable him to supply much of that which 
time has absolutely effaced. He can 
even introduce touches of charity and 
romance which lend a charm to the 
original that it never possessed. Which 
feat of the imagination the illustrator on 
the staff of the Century Magazine must 
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have accomplished if he made his 
charming sketch of the Carlyle house 
from what remains of it to-day. No 
such vision would you be likely to derive 
from any pilgrimage to the spot at this 
time. In fact, it would depress you 
woefully. 

Surrounded as it is upon three of its 
sides by a huge untenanted hotel, where 
you wait for signs of life, which tardily 
arrive in the person of a single custodian, 
to whom you pay fifteen cents; and for 
this nominal consideration he shows 
you some of the remains of the Carlyle 
house: the historic ‘‘blue room;’’ a dark, 
dingy hall; the subterranean passage 
toward the garden, along which you see 
the slave-pens; the ammunition vaults; 
and, I dare say, there are inquisition 
cells, although what gentle breeding 
I possess was sufficiently overcome not 
to ask to see these. 

Fancy oneself trying to give an 
informal tea-party in the ‘‘blue room’’ 
with the ever-present consciousness of 
humanity like sheep huddled in pens so 
little removed from the festal board as 
to make them a sanitary menace, while 
directly beneath one’s feet are stored 





great quantities of gunpowder and 
‘**’splosion balls,’? as the old negro 
called them in the story, not to mention 
the spy or political prisoner that may 
be languishing in the oubliettes. Veri- 
tably, in the words of the gay little 
Maréchal de Mirepoix, when the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour turned her head 
away in horror to tell of the morbid 
penchant of Louis XV. for looking up 
freshly made graves, ‘‘This is enough to 
make one’s mouth water.’’ I do hope 
that on the evening when Washington 
is described as placing his hand gallantly 
over his heart when bowing to Sally 
Fairfax in a figure of the minuet they 
were rehearsing in the ‘‘blue room,”’’ so 
terrible a condition of things did not 
exist. 

This is what you see of the Carlyle 
house in reality; but luckily we have 
a picture—a picture which suggests ever 
and ever so much, all beautiful—sun- 
shine, warmth, an old-fashioned garden 
and flowers, a little overgrown and un- 
kempt, perhaps, but not beyond rescue 
at our hands. And no artist appears to 
demand rooms in different styles of 
decoration, which in this case would be 
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a fatal anachronism. This time we do 
not have to contend with some big plate- 
glass windows and French Renaissance 
transoms—like milliners’ windows on 
Fourteenth Street; or an oriental den, 
to be hung with rugs, brasses, and 
colored lamps from Vantine’s; or any 
other poison that a person of cultivation 
should know better than to mention. 
We have ecarte-blanche, so far as archi- 
tecture is concerned, to express with 
new material as much as may be of the 
charitable reminiscences that remain to 
us out of the romantic subject. 

The site chosen for the Calloway-Titus 
house was upon the slope of the Vaux- 
hall Mountain at Wyoming, in Essex, 
New Jersey, from which an extended 
outlook, as over a grand savannah, 
presented itself to the east and to the 
south. The owners may have had some 
misgivings when they saw a mass of 
masonry resembling a fortress (the Car- 
lyle house is actually built upon one) 


growing up, entirely shutting in what 
they considered their rear cellar wall; 
but the architect wisely kept the illus- 
tration from the Century always before 
them, and the fascinations of this were 
not to be resisted. And, of course, as 
soon as the garden gate and steps were 
an accomplished reality, he had little to 
fear about pleasing his clients, who ocea- 
sionally would make visits to the bargain 
counters of highly-colored architecture, 
and wish, for the minute, that they could 
have a tawdry piazza like those of most 
of their countrymen, or a machine-cut 
front porch, with columns similar to the 
millions that are being duplicated over 
the broad land. These temporary aberra- 
tions, however, could not stand before 
the owners’ better intelligence and edu- 
cation; and with the example set by the 
exceptionally well-behaved and dignified 
‘*Kastover’’ close by, the adaptation was 
allowed to proceed. 
J. W. DOW. 
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the flowered grace of the design which 
enfolded them as a calyx its corolla. 

The beauty, the loving kindness which 
moved me in this ornament, I found not 
infrequently in old jewels—that warm 
and intimate appeal which distinguishes 
the work of art from the work of trade. 
Why, I asked myself, was it impos- 
sible to find it in the elaborate products 
of modern gold and silver smiths? 
French jewelry is often delicate and 
graceful in design; some of our Amer- 
ican manufacturers produce admirable 
results in response to special demands; 
but almost the best of these works seem 
made for the public instead of the indi- 
vidual, lack that spontaneity and har- 
mony which tell of personal care or 
caprice. Our modern designers fall 
under the spell of the machine. When 
an idea is repeated indefinitely its clear- 
ness becomes blurred in the designer’s 
own mind, until finally he is incapable 
of clear and original ideas. 

The various arts and crafts societies 
are a protest against this condition, and 
even so delicate a specialty as jewelry 
has been attempted with success by some 
of their members. The work of Mrs. 
Koehler, Mrs. Wynne, and Mr. Yale in 
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gold, silver, copper, and enamels is an 
instance of notable success; the beauty 
of their buckles, brooches, and other 
ornaments is a thing to gladden the 
wearer’s heart and distinctly enrich her 
thought. But itis not only the crafts- 
man who may protest effectively. A gift 
for design is not always accompanied by 
the trained plastic hand, yet it may be 
made available by arduous perseverance 
in the training of artisans. 

The special inward grace of 
Mrs. Klapp’s jewelry is a proof 
Beginning as an amateur, she | 
oped into an artist. It is o1 
years since she designed her { 
and exacted its workmanship from the 
reluctant hands of doubting goldsmiths. 
Now at every Christmas season she shows 
a caseful of delicate and unusual orna- 
ments, wrought in various metals, and 
setting forth the beauty of precious and 
semi-precious stones. ‘‘I ean never do 
anything with my hands,”’ Says; 
“but I know instinctively how a thing 
ought to be done, and I struggle to get 
my workmen out of their beloved ruts. 
even 
some- 


some of 
f this. 
devel- 
a few 
rst piece 


Usually they are impatient, or 


scornful, of my innovations, | 
times they become interested gradually; 
and since I am inexorable and must have 
my work done exactly so, they may 
finally perhaps appreciate a little the 
meaning of my exactions, and feel some 
glimmering of a latent artistic sense. 
I assure you I nurse that faculty, and 
rejoice in it like a spark of flame strug- 
gling against midwinter winds. Such 
slight variations ruin a design; the 
wrong curve is so near to the right one 
that a workman must be specially en- 
dowed to feel the difference; and often 
I am compelled to reject two or three 
trials, for the labor of which I must pay 
high rates. Sometimes I must even give 
up a design in despair or put it by until 
I can find a craftier hand.”’ 

‘*Who are your artisans?’’ I asked. 

“‘Oh, I have tried every available shop, 
almost, with greater or less success. 
I am still looking for my model crafts- 
man, the one who will work out my 
ideas with intuitive sympathy and con- 
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summate skill. When I find him, he 
shall have half my kingdom.”’ 

Mrs. Klapp makes effective use of 
many stones whose beauty is too little ap- 
preciated. ‘‘I abominate diamonds,’’ she 
confesses; ‘‘or rather I begrudge them 
their excessive prominence. Of course, 
nothing is more exquisite than a bril- 
liant in its proper place, but the whole- 
sale massing of brilliants is not only 
a vulgar display of ill-used riches—it 
actually nullifies the special quality of 
the stone. A fine diamond should be as 
individual as a dewdrop or a star, and 
its setting should graciously emphasize 
this individuality, or more modest dia- 
monds may enhance by their sparkle the 
glow of color in other stones; but to set 
dozens of them together in one general 
glitter is merely to confess one’s prefer- 
ence for glitter. And among the colored 
stones, why should we pretend that the 
rarest are the most beautiful? A fine 
pigeon’s-blood ruby is exquisite, but 
does its pricelessness make it more bean- 
tiful than a richly toned amethyst? 
The emerald is a glory of green, but this 
translucent chrysoprase has an exquisite 
green of its own, and it has the advan- 
tage of cheapness, enabling one to use it 
more generously. Mexican opals show 
a great variety of color, and some of the 
less costly are beautiful in proper set- 
tings. In my opinion, no round, white, 
flawless pearl is so beautiful as the 
baroque pearls, which experts pronounce 
faulty in color and shape. The old 
jewelers of a century or more ago, whose 
work we seek out in foreign curiosity- 
shops, were not so finical about the 
regularity of stones, their exactness of 
color and form. Instead of cutting a gem 
down mercilessly to a certain standard, 
they appreciated its individuality and 
made their design express it.’’ 

Mrs. Klapp tries to follow the tradi- 
tions of these old craftsmen. Her taste 
is academic; her effort is rather to revive 
ideas which have lapsed in this machine- 
ridden century than to invent new ones. 
Some of her designs suggest old Italian 
and French heirlooms; they have a late- 
renaissance refinement, and few of them 
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The 


while 


testify to oriental influences. 


sumptuous jewels of the east, 
doubtless the most beautiful the world 
has ever known, are, in her opinion, in- 
expressive of our customs and costumes, 


unsuited to our needs. Their barbaric 
splendor she thinks an anachronism in 
the discreetly harmonious toilet of a 
modern woman of taste; and so she fol- 
lows her temperament into a quieter 
field. And even though one may quar- 
rel with her at this point, and insist 
that the orientals were the great jew- 
elers—even their architecture, certain 
schools of it, being a kind of magnified 
and grandiose jewelry—still one must 
acknowledge that the average occidental 
woman would be effaced by such orna- 
ments. 

Like both the orientals and the 
medisevals, she takes the hint of the 
setting from the stone. Certain stones 
prefer gold, others accept only the cooler 
caress of silver or platinum, and still 
others demand the more barbaric copper 
for their complete fulfillment. The stone 





itself must be shaped, to her mind— 
rounded, squared, cut as rose or bril- 
liant—according to its inner preference 
or the exigencies of the design. Her 
designs vary from natural forms to 
shapes severely conventionalized. Some- 
times she follows the outlines of beetle 
or butterfly, of leaf or flower or spray in 
a Florentine May-day mood of flowery 
luxuriance. Again, she accepts the 
severest restrictions of curve or ara- 
besque. ‘‘I have a weakness for drops,”’ 
she confesses, ‘‘little danglers that seem 
to play with you and wink at you as 
they change color in the changing 
lights.’’ The long, slender chains now 
so prettily in vogue give a charming 
opportunity for a good designer’s inser- 
tion of tiny gems or bits of enameled 
gold. 

The great variety of beautiful stones 
surprises me—transparent, translucent, 
opaque, of countless tones and colors. 
Many of them are found in our own 
country, and these remind me that we do 
not appreciate our own precious miner- 
als. Americans buy foreign gems as 
they do foreign pictures, sure of their 
superiority because they are foreign; 
and meantime beautiful jewels remain 
untouched in our mountains or are ruth- 
lessly crushed in our smelters. A gold 
mine near Creede, Colorado, is named 
the Amethyst mine, because of the ame- 
thysts which abound in it; yet daily the 
beautiful crystals are destroyed as ore. 

In the collection of minerals in the 
state capitol at Denver is the raw ma- 
terial of more gems than I supposed the 
earth could boast. If anything can 
match their colors in beauty, it is their 
names. Topaz, beryl, chalcedony, tour- 
maline, malachite, rhodonite, amethyst, 
almadine, jasper, onyx, and sard, a 
hundred others I cannot remember— 
one could make a symphony of such 
names. And jewels fashioned of such 
rich earth as theirs, fashioned adroitly 
by an artist keen for their special beauty, 
have originality and charm, a special 
personal grace unattainable by the most 
splendid diamond tiara of the shops. 

HARRIET MONROE. 

































































ENTRANCE ELEVATION 
CLIFF 


ROM the point of view of adapt- 

| ability to its location, ‘‘Cliff 
Towers,’’ on the Devonshire 

coast in England is designed 

with unusual felicity. Every advantage 
is taken of its situation upon the rocks 
and its outlook upon the sea, and Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend, its architect, has 
studied the character of this rough en- 
vironment, and made his structure 
brusquely respond to it. Before a house 
like this, set upon jagged ledges, one 
would not feel that man had broken in 
upon nature to confront her beauty with 
ugliness or contradict and degrade her 
favorite ideas. The solidity and dignity 
of the building grow naturally out of the 
things around it, and in its massiveness 
is nothing alien to the cliffs and the 
turbulent Channel beyond. Its strong, 
simple lines have something of the peace 
and permanence of the one and the 
reserve of the other. .And in this the 
architect has shown his peculiar ability, 
for no situation could be devised more 
difficult to build upon. But the quali- 
ties that seemed to hamper him and 
obstruct the beauty of his design have 
become in Mr. Townsend’s hands ele- 
ments of strength. He has molded his 
difficulties in such a way as to make 
them his suecesses. And in this matter 
of adapting himself to the peculiarities 
of the special question that confronts 
him lies the chief charm of an architect’s 


TOWERS 


work, if he is only clever enough to 
realize it. Each problem submitted to 
him differs in some way from all the 
others and requires its special fortunate 
solution. An architect cannot be an orig- 
inal artist unless he can adapt himself 
to his limitations and ‘make his stum- 
bling- blocks his stepping - stones.’’ 


Sometimes, as in this case, the problem 
is complicated by the natural environ- 


ment, but more often it grows out of the 
special needs of the family life or the 
variegated character of surrounding 
buildings. And an architect to whom 
these factors are unimportant may have 
originality and talent, but he will lack 
the tact which makes for success and is 
an essential quality of genius. 

In the case of Cliff Towers the situa- 
tion is peculiar. The quaint old nar- 
row-streeted town of Salcombe occupies 
one side of the estuary, which runs 
down from Kingsbridge, five miles away, 
and issues into the English Channel a 
mile or two west of the little town. Here 
on the edge of a cliff, and backed by the 
rich green Devon country, the house is 
placed. The climate is one which allows 
the cactus, the olive, and the aloe to 
prosper well through its faint version of 
winter. It therefore suggests an open- 
air habit of life, to which the arrange- 
ment of the house designedly adapts 
itself. The terraces were carried to the 
very verge of the cliff that falls sheer 
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down to the deep water. From them 
one is most in touch with the great things 
that nature has done for the place, and 
upon them the most friendly and inti- 
mate sides of the family life are in evi- 
dence. Here it is that tea is served at 
five o’clock, and guests assemble to talk 
over the adventures of the day and plan 
It would not 


the gayeties of the night. 
be altogether unpleasant to join a house- 


party in this secluded of the 
Devonshire coast. 

The veranda, on which th¢ 
rooms give, and the 


long length of balcony, 


corner 


living- 


view to every room of 
the house. The en- 
trance being on the 
side away from the 
sea, the plan admits 
of a great corner win- 
dow in the hall, com- 
manding this outlook, 
which is made acces- 
sible by an enormous 
and comfortable win- 
dow-seat. The ar- 
rangement and propor- 
tions of the hall are 
particularly happy. It 
carries out the welcome 
extended by the hos- 
pitable entrance-porch 
and the short flight 
of broad, low steps. 
And this is a quality too often for- 
gotten by the architect and neglected 
by the owner. Even in America we fre- 
quently miss that sense of large-hearted, 
generous hospitality which is the pleas- 
antest thing a house can offer. The sci- 
ence of country-house hospitality is too 
little understood in this country. Per- 
haps because we have only just begun to 
achieve country-houses, we have not yet 
quite learned what to do with them. 
We either shut our doors entirely and 
look upon a guest as an intruder, or we 





are made leading feat- 
ures of the design. The 
aspect is full south, and 
in this direction the 
river spreads out like 
a panorama. Nothing 
is fairer or greener 
than the English coun- 
try, and the green 
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Devon hills across the 
estuary stretch to a 
sharper and loftier 
rise, while beyond the 
Bar the sweep of cliffs 
widens out to the Chan- 
nel itself. The ground 
plan is skilfully cal- 
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entertain as we do in the 
city, giving formal din- 
ners and rigidly enforcing 
the laws of conventional- 
ity. The real hospitality 
which welcomes every 
friendly wayfarer without 
ostentation or apology is 
a rare gift of the gods. 
We live both too much 
in the open and too much 
within ourselves. If we 
would take to the English 
fashion of building walls 
about our domains, we 
might be willing to give 
ourselves a bit more free- 
dom behind them. Se- 
clusion brings independ- 
ence, and independence 
helps us to live our lives 
frankly, consistently, and 
without friction. Then 
we would learn more of 
the art of giving a guest 
his liberty, and of man- 
aging house-parties with- 
out permitting them to 
know that they are man- 
aged. It is a gracious 
art, and one which the 
country clubs are helping 
us to appreciate and ac- 
quire. 

In Cliff Towers the 
veranda and the balcony, 
upon which so large a 
proportion of the family 
life is carried on, are 
treated as integral parts 
of the house, and not as 
flimsy wooden after- 
thoughts. They are 
roofed and protected so 
that they may be fur- 
nished and made habit- 
able. Though the draw- 
ing-room and dining-room 
seem inclosed, the ar- 
rangement is justified by 
the fact that they give 
upon the veranda and 
overlook the loveliness of 
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REAR ELEVATION 


sea and rocks. Their seclusion is desir- 
able in bad weather, when they are 
a refuge, and in the chill of evening. 
There is much originality in the panel- 
ing and tiling, and in the arrangement 
of fireplaces. The hall of the house is 
commodious, and the corridors wide 
enough to be made comfortable with 
eabinets and window-seats. Yet the 
proportions of the corridors and the 
position of the main rooms upon the 
plan are open to criticism. 

The kitchen department is wisely 
planned, and though connected with the 
rest of the house in such a way as to 
enhance the convenience of service, it is 
nevertheless a thing apart. In the first- 
floor plan the space has been so divided 


as to give the largest number of bed- 
rooms consistent with a high 'degree of 
comfort. The result of all this care in 
the planning is a livable and charming 
house, and one that has a special individ- 
uality. Without and within it is in 
keeping with the needs of the family and 
the peculiarities of the situation. And 
thus we return to the first proposition, 
that this is the essential thing in design. 
In another place Cliff Towers would 
have no significance and no excuse for 
being, but here it becomes one of the 
elements, a part of the soil, as natural 
as the gray rocks themselves. It is 
sturdy enough to justify its place upon 
them, to seem to grow out of them. “It 
tempts one to the shelter of its verandas 
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and broad terraces, from which the seclusion not unwelcome when the winds 
utmost may be made of the balmy air and waves are fractious. 

and the limitless view. And beyond, : 
within the walls, there is a warmth and KATHERINE BERRY. 












































CUPBOARDS AND THEIR KIN 








A LL, all beautiful, square-topped, 

/ \ round-topped, or shell-topped, 
whether set in corner or let into 

the side-wall, all are charming, 

all eloquent in hospitable memories. 
Some tell tales of the days when Indians 
lurked in wood or meadow, some have 
a word in memory of Revolutionary days, 
and each one seems to begin with ‘‘All 
of which I saw and part of which I was.’’ 
Perhaps the very best of all these 
dear things are the corner cupboards. 


—— 
THEIR KIN 


There is something at once modest 
and yet coquettish in standing in a 
corner, taking up so little space and 
yet holding the one commanding spot 
in the room, where one must be seen 
and can see. 

Yes, the corner cupboard is the one 
that is the most enticing where all 
are attractive. 

‘‘Have you a corner cupboard ?’’ 

‘“YVes.’’ 

Then I feel sure that all is well 
with you, that you were either born 
with ancestors or that you have ac- 
quired them by purchase, and that 
you are consequently and eminently 
respectable. 

Why, even this most humble 
kitchen affair, this cupboard which 
has never held on its shelves any 
ware more aristocratic than wood or 
pewter, has a history. In the hegira 
of a family in the early days, seven- 

teen hundred and something, all the 
household belongings were packed in 
a wagon. On its back in this convey- 
ance lay the cupboard; in one com- 
partment were stowed the children for 
safety in transportation, in another com- 
partment some little pigs were snugly 
installed, and thus the transit between 
two towns was made. I like to think of 
this compact outsetting, as does the great- 
great-granddaughter of the man who 
thus put treasure within treasure. 
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Most of the dwellers in Deerfield have 
cupboards. They are built into the 
houses, and are not portable. They have 
pretty shell tops, grooved and arching 
back into a rosette, giving a delightful 
sunrise effect. Some of them are painted 
white, as is the ample wainscoting of 


THE TRAVELING CUPBOARD 


the room. Some are stained in dark 
colors, and one is painted pink on the 
inside, like the heart of a watermelon, 
while the outside is green, as is the 
woodwork of the dining-room. 

The backs of the cupboards are round, 
and the shelves follow the curve. 
Right in the center of each shelf is a 
projection, a curve outward that makes 


a place of honor for some particularly 
precious cup or for some ancestral toddy- 
glass. 

Willow-ware, luster, and Lowestoft all 
hobnob together on the shelves. These 
frail things speak of a longer lease of 
life than fell to the lot of the beings who 

handled them in times past. 

Here is a toddy-glass. It 
holds just a quart, the charm- 
ing thing! Cracked it is, to be 
sure, but it is still suggestive of 
spiced sweetness—and where are 
they who sipped and then drank 
deep from its crystal rim? 

And you, you green, irregu- 
lar, deep glass plate, and yon 
companion bottle, evidently from 
the same hand, who are you, and 
from whence? 

Domestic make? Born on the 
hill of Warwick? Made by one 
who hoped to do great things up 
there? A glass-blower on the 
hilltop? 

And he is dead. No trace of 
the embryonic manufactory to be 
found, and searce a man left who 
even remembers to have heard 
of the essay; and yet you live, 
you who are so frail that I could 
erush you with my hand if I 
would. No; Icould not, I would 
not dare to destroy so beautiful 
a color thing—green like water, 
irregular, without ornament, the 
first primitive thought of a man 
in glass. 

What a chatter the blue ware 
makes up there on that shelf 
beneath the frilled shell top! 
There is a murmur of suppers at 
quilting-bees, of collations at 
ministers’ installments, of 

Thanksgiving dinners—yes, and of fun- 
erals and of christenings. 

That teapot with the crackle of age 
could tell tea-tales were it not drowned 
out by that flamboyant pitcher in yel- 
low. Where all speak at once in the 
china tongue, it is confusing. The talk 
of the teacup gets mixed with the toddy- 
glass discourse, which I am almost sure 
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was even now reminiscent of ministers’ 
discussions, ‘‘free will’’ and ‘‘predesti- 
nation’’—funny talk to be remembered 
by a toddy-glass; but then they do say 
that the ministers—however, I do not 


BowLs 


know, but certainly this is an astonish- 
ing array of bottles to be found in the 
lower part of the cupboard, the part that 
has doors. However, custom is custom, 
and in old days— 

What a symphony in pewter! Plates, 
mugs, tankards, platters, porringers, 
and spoons, besides this whole set of 
legal measures in tankard shape. And 
here is a bundle of rushes, significant 
of the old manner of cleaning pewter- 
ware. 

And now the wooden-ware. 
this seems, like meeting folks after 
being in society. Bowls cut from the 
heart of a knot, bowls bigger round than 
my arms can compass, bowls so old that 
the very shape has been altered by time 
and the wearing of grooves by the spoon 
and the hand; and near by the 
spoons and the ladles—the handles bent 
in all sorts of queer ways, to the left, to 
the right, back or forward. Baffling 
shapes! Were they made so for use or 


How real 


are 


because the wood set the shape? Dear 
wooden bowls, made from the heart of 
the wood, true to their use, kindly- 
looking things; and yet their murmur 
is so low I can only guess at the tales 
they tell. Whatever they say is, how- 
ever, understood by this gray pot, with 
its ample capacity and its flat ears, for 
I am sure they have thus stood, shoulder 
to shoulder, through many a domestic 
flurry, as to-day they stand in Memorial 
Hall, where the sunlight bathes them at 
midday, and where their shadows slowly 
creep through the afternoon hours across 
the floor and up the wall till finally all 
is dim and still—unless, indeed, some 
unguiet but thrifty housewife, a shadow 
among shadows, comes back to give an 
extra rub to the pewter, once the pride 
of her kitchen, or to stir some phantom 
brew in the bowl with the crooked spoon, 
or perchance to lift once more the 
splasher in the churn that her homesick 


WoopEN-WARE 


ear may again hear the melody of 
swishing cream. Sweeter to her is this 
sound than strains of music struck from 
golden string of harp. 


MADELENE Y. WYNNE. 
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THE STATE HOUSE 


OLD 


EWPORT is enshrined in the 
minds of so many of us as only 
the most charming of watering- 


places for its gay and wealthy 
residents, that we are apt to forget that 
in old days it bore another character 
than this. In the unfashionable parts 
of the town there still remains a cer- 
tain number of old buildings, which 
serve as reminders of the time when 
Newport was as noted for its great com- 
mercial interests as for its social life. 
Its harbor, hardly to be surpassed in 
beauty by any other, afforded then, as it 
does now, an excellent haven for ships 
from all parts of the world, and it be- 
came one of the most important ports 
along the Atlantic coast. In 1770, just 
before the Revolution, the foreign and 
domestic trade of Newport was greater 
than that of New York. Itis hard to 
realize this when one sees the wharves 
as they are now, broken down, ill kept, 
and filled with tenements. But in 
colonial days these same wharves were 





NEWPORT 


the centers of many commercial transac- 
tions. Ships from Charleston and other 
southern ports were constantly to be 
seen there, unloading their cargoes of 
fruit, tobaeco, and cotton, only to give 
place to others bearing bales of mer- 
chandise from India and the southern 
seas. Long Wharf, so called because 
of its extreme length, compared with the 
other wharves, was the chief market- 
place of the town, but the greater por- 
tion of the business activity, however, 
was to be found in the quarter now 
known as the ‘‘Point,’’ the old name 
being ‘‘Court End.’’ Washington Street, 
which is its principal thoroughfare, runs 
along by the water, and has remained 
to a certain extent unchanged; it still 
bears a look of the last century. The 
fashionable part of Newport has crept 
away from it toward the sea, which lies 
more to the south of the island, and has 
turned its back, it might be said, on the 
past. 

A large number of the houses on the 
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west side of Washington, or, as it was 
then called, Water Street, had gardens 
leading down to the harbor’s edge. 
These gardens were again to be found 
attached to the houses on Thames Street, 
which was a sort of continuation of 
Washington Street. Nothing remains 
of these now, but we can easily imagine 
how charming they must have been. 

Of the wharves that ran off from 
Washington Street to the water, few 
traces can be found except the open pas- 
sages, called ‘‘waterways,’’ between the 
houses which led to them. They were 
all destroyed in the terrible storm of 
1815, and were never rebuilt. But in 
colonial days the Newport householder, 
standing at his own door, could look at 
his ships lying only a few yards away 
inthe harbor. The old-time Newporters 
were for the most part seafaring men, 
or else were engaged in shipping and 
mercantile enterprises. With the latter 
must be included the large number of 
those who had extensive slave interests. 
In 1730 to 1750 it is recorded that New- 
port had forty to fifty frigates engaged 
in the frightful traffic of exporting rum 
for slaves. 

The name of Oliver Hazard Perry 
stands out as one of the most conspicu- 
ous of those who followed the sea for a 
calling. The house where he passed the 
greater part of his boyhood is only a 
short distance back from Washington 
Street, and among the first things to 
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impress themselves upon his young mind 
must have been the harbor and the frig- 
ates that passed in and out of it con- 
tinuously, a stone’s throw from his 
home. 

Among the most important houses 
that still remain on the ‘‘Point’’ is one 
known as the Hunter house. Although 
shorn of a great deal of its beauty by 
the removal of its very handsome door- 
way, it retains a certain amount of 
its colonial character. The white pan- 
eling can still be seen in the old draw- 
ing-room ; the deep, square hall, through 
which one looks out to the harbor, and 
above all, the little secret staircase hid- 
den in the wall, continue to speak of 
bygone days. An ugly association sur- 
rounds this stairway, which can only be 
entered on the first and fourth floors of 
the house. Itis related that it connected 
with an underground passage leading to 
the harbor, and through this narrow 
way kegs of rum were carried out to the 
ships waiting to receive them, which in 
their turn brought back numerous unfor- 
tunate slaves. 

This house, one of the most celebrated 
in Newport, was built by Deputy Gov- 
ernor Jonathan Nichols, and after his 
death it passed into the hands of Colonel 
Joseph Wanton, Jr., who was also made 
deputy governor in 1669. This office, 
however, was taken from him at the time 
of the Revolution on account of his loy- 
alist tendencies. The Wanton family is 
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BuLL House 


connected in many ways with the early 
history of Newport. John Wanton, 
a successful merchant, owned and occu- 
pied the old Wanton house, which still 
stands on Broadway. Here Rochambeau 
and the other French officers were often 
entertained by Wanton and his charm- 
ing daughter Mary. But it was in the 
Wanton house on Washington Street 
that the Chevalier de Ternay was quar- 
tered during the visit of the French 
fleet, of which he was in command, to 
Newport. Here he died suddenly, De- 
cember, 1780, and was buried in Trinity 
churchyard. 

Not far from the Hunter, or Wanton, 
house stands another on Washington 
Street which dates from Revolutionary 
days. This is owned and lived in by 
Mr. Benjamin Smith, a descendant of 
the man who built it, Thomas Robin- 
son. This house is still quite un- 
changed, both as regards the exterior 
and interior. Even its crooked little 
pavement, edged on either side with cob- 
blestones, has remained untouched. 
During the Revolution, Dr. Moffat, a 
Scotch physician, was hidden in the gar- 
ret for several days by Robinson, who 
was himself a strong Tory. Finally he 
managed to make his escape to one of 
the English ships then lying in the har- 
bor. When one looks at the short dis- 
tance between the garret and the harbor, 





one can easily imagine how ag- 
gravating it must have been to 
the worthy gentleman to feel 
that his release was a thing only 
to be gained by hours of weary 
waiting. 

It was in many of these houses 
on the ‘‘Point’’ that the French 
officers were quartered during 
the time of their visit to New- 
port. That was a season of 
great festivity for this quiet lit- 
tle town. And particularly was 
this so the week that Washing- 
ton arrived in Newport to con- 
fer with Rochambeau about the 
armies. Through thesé same 
little crooked streets they must 
have passed; and certainly 

more than one of these old houses were 
witness to many an honor paid to the 
two great generals. 

Going toward the end of Washington 
Street, to the north, one finds on the 
waterside the ruins of old Fort Greene. 
Nothing much now remains of it except 
the front of brick masonry in semicir- 
cular form, washed peacefully by the 
changing tides. 

Leaving Washington Street, and 
walking down Thames Street, now the 
business thoroughfare of the town, it is 
hard to find many old houses that have 
not been converted into shops. Yet 
fifty years ago Thames Street contained 
the residences of the best known fam- 
ilies in Newport. Besides the Ayrault 
house, with its celebrated hood-capped 
doorway, the first building to claim 
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attention is the one known as the old 
City Hall, at the head of Long Wharf. 
It was built in 1780, by Peter Harrison, 
an architect who had received his early 
training under Vanbruge. It is cer- 
tainly a mar- 
vel of good 
taste and sim- 
plicity, and is 
only equaled 
in beauty by 
another ex- 
ample of this 
man’s work 
in Newport 
—namely,the 
Redwood Li- 
brary. The 
City Hall was 
first partially 
intended for 
a granary, and later it served as a thea- 
ter for the strolling companies of actors 
which oceasionally visited Newport. At 
present its use as a city hall is at an end, 
as it has been superseded in this office by 
a frightful structure, not far from it, which 
bears the name of the new City Hall. 
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Opposite, but quite a distance back, 
stands the State House. Its architect 
was Richard Munday, and although 
built during the colonial period, it is 
curiously Flemish in design. The inte- 


rior was greatly damaged during the 
Revolution, when it was used as a hos- 
pital, first by the British and afterward 
by the French armies. The open space 
before the State House has always been 
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Wanton HovsE 


known as the ‘‘Parade,’’ and it is here 
that on the last Tuesday of May a large 
crowd collects to hear the governor of 
the state proclaimed from the balcony 
of the State House. It was from this 
balcony that the death of George II. was 
proclaimed to the people in 1761. A 
few years later, standing on 
this same spot, Major John 
Handy read the Declaration of 
Independence to the people 
standing below. Not many 
yards away from the State 
House, on Spring Street, stands 
the Bull house. This is said 
to be the oldest house in New- 
port, its construction dating 
from the year 1639. Henry 
Bull, who built it, was one of 
the first governors of Rhode 
Island. For many years it was 
known as the ‘‘cholera house,”’ 
one of the first cases of that 
dread disease having been dis- 
covered there at the time of its 
visitation to Newport. 

In this same neighborhood 
isto be found the historical Vernon house, 
where Rochambeau was quartered at the 
time of the French army’s visit to New- 
port. The building has remained 
intact, and until about thirty years ago 
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was still owned and occupied by mem- 
bers of the Vernon family. It was in 
this house that Washington was a guest 
when he came to confer with Rocham- 
beau about the future of the armies, and 
in these rooms plans were laid that were 
to determine the destiny of our nation. 

The building on the other side of the 
street is known both as the Chesebor- 
ough and Champlin house. It was 
built by David Cheseborough about 1720, 
and is a good example of colonial do- 
mestic architecture. Later it passed 
into the hands of Christopher Grant 
Champlin, who was Rhode Island’s first 
congressman and senator. He also had 
the honor of being the first gentleman in 
Newport to own a ‘‘horse and chaise.’’ 
In the attic of this house there is still 
to be found the ‘‘smokehouse,’’ a room 
used to cure the hams that were 


brought in large quantities from the 
Champlin farm in Charlestown 


The 
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Prescott house, somewhat farther along 
Spring Street, resembles the Champlin 
house in its architectural lines. It was 
built at about the same period as the 
former. As the tablet on the side 
relates, this house was the headquarters 
of General Prescott during the British 
occupation of Newport. 

Near the historic stone mill stands 
the Gibbs house, on Mill Street. It 
was built about 1770, by John Tilling- 
hast, and later passed into the hands of 
William Gibbs, who was governor of 
Rhode Island from 1821 to 1824. The 
interior is in excellent preservation, 
retaining unharmed its spiral staircase, 
deep hall, and rooms with the wainscot 
extending to the ceiling. General 
Nathaniel Greene occupied this house 
during his visit to Newport, and it was 
here he met Kosciusko, Baron Steuben, 
and Lafayette. 

MARGARET LA FARGE. 
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PiuatTe I. THE STAGE 
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HE readers of this magazine will 

be both interested and amused 
by the accompanying collection 

of photographs which have been 

sent us from Boston. The articles shown 
in the illustrations were manufactured 
by the manager of the well-known Bos- 
ton amateur dramatic organization, the 
Criterion Club. After learning to his 
cost what it meant to borrow expensive 
furniture and fittings for theatrical pur- 
poses, he decided to become ‘‘property- 
man’’ himself, and either make or imi- 
tate such stage accessories as his club 
might require. The excellent results are 
shown in the pictures. The amateur 
property-man acknowledges that some of 
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ON THE STAGE 


the articles were suggested by illustra- 
tions which have appeared in this maga- 
zine, but upon examining our files we 
think that most of the credit should be 
given to his own ingenuity and good 
taste. 

Plate I. shows a modern stage-setting. 
The scenery is built on the interchange- 
able plan, which enables the stage-man- 
ager to place the fireplace or the alcove 
or the doors at either side or at the back 
of the stage as he chooses. The decora- 
tive scheme is colonial, with delicately 
shaded terra-cotta walls and cream-col- 
ored woodwork and ceiling. The por- 
tiéres are of dark green striped denim. 

In No. II. is seen an eight-day clock, 
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a ‘“‘hollow mockery’’ made of wood and canvas, 
and stained or painted in distemper — water- 
color with a little glue added— which is the 
way in which scenery is treated. The hands 
are stamped out of old scraps of roof zinc, and 
secured to a pivot—an old bean-blower—which 
runs through the clock. The finials are of 
turned wood, gilded. When it is necessary to 
have the hands of the time-piece go round in 
full view of the audience, a small boy is bribed 
to stand within the case for a half-hour or so 
and manipulate the ‘‘works.’’ 

No. III. shows an ‘‘Italian cabinet’’ in antique 
oak. It is in three folds, like a screen, and 
the top—a one-half-inch pine board—and the 
cornice are detachable. The handles are genuine 
brass. The cabinet complete weighs twenty 
pounds, yet it will support two men. When 
not in use it folds up flat. 

On a certain occasion the amateur actors were 
to appear in two plays, one of which required a 
bookease or secretary, and the other a buffet. 
To borrow these articles from a private house 
or store meant trouble and risk of injury. 
The emergency was father to the invention. 


PLATE VI. THE COMBINATION 
BUFFET READY FOR SHIPMENT 


ECRETARY AND 
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Plate No. IV. shows a Chippen- 
dale secretary, constructed of 
wood, canvas, and zine, which 
is extremely light, durable, and 
capable of compression, the lat- 
ter a most important factor on 
the stage, where storage-room 
is so precious. The books in 
the upper case are extremely 
‘light literature,’’ being noth- 
ing but book-backs pasted upon 
strips of cloth. The ‘“‘library’’ 
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PuaTe VII. THE CHANDELIER 
































PuaTeE III. THE CABINET 
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may be removed at will, and the three shelves 
used for old china, bric-d-brac, or any other 
purpose. The handles are brass. 

In No. V. the upper half of the secretary is 
removed, and a buffet top is substituted. No. 
VI. shows the secretary and buffet packed for 
storage or shipment. 

The last illustration, No. VII., gives a good 
idea of a bronze chandelier of original design, 
and it is probably the only one of its kind in 
existence. The frame for the body is com- 
posed of ribs of jig-sawed wood, over which 
are nicely fitted sections of cardboard. The 
ornamental bands and divisions are cut from 
thin sheet brass and lincrusta wallpaper. The 
top of the ‘‘urn’’ is an old coffeepot cover, 
surmounted by a drawer-knob. The melon 


PiaTeE V. THE SIDEBOARD 


Piate IV. THE SECRETARY 


ornament at the bottom is one- 
half of an ice-cream mold. The 
lower row of sixteen candelabra 
is made of wood and cardboard, 
brass acorns, and cups used for 
eake-baking. The five chains 
which support the chandelier 
are composed of round strip- 
moldings sawed into short 
lengths, wooden button-molds, 
and hollow brass balls from old 
eurtain-rods, all of which are 
strung like beads upon strong 
copper wires. The top cap is 
the other half of the ice-cream 
mold, and is surmounted by a 
boat-eye and rivet. The whole 
is finished in antique bronze, 
and when in use, with lighted 
candles, produces a remark- 
ably good effect. 
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As ancient is this hostelry 

As any in the land may be; 

Built in the old colonial day 

When men lived in a grander way, 

With ampler hospitality. 
LONGFELLOW. 


of Middlesex County, Massachu- 

setts, stands the Red Horse, or 

Howe’s Tavern, immortalized by 
Longfellow under the name of ‘‘The 
Wayside Inn’’ in his idyllic ‘‘Tales.’’ 

It is one and one-half miles from 
Wayside Inn Station and two and one- 
half miles from South Sudbury, or you 
may reach it by a twenty-two-mile spin 
on your wheel from Boston. You will 
be expected and made welcome, for the 
old tavern, true to its traditions, stands 
to-day, as it has stood for the greater 
part of its existence, with its latchstring 
hospitably out to visitors. 

The house is a good specimen of 


| N a sequestered nook among the hills 


early colonial architecture. It is not 
disguised by modern alterations in any 
essential feature, but bears its creden- 
tials on its face. Built upon honor, the 
storms of two hundred and odd New 
England winters have searched every 
cranny of the old hostelry, whistled 
down the big chimneystacks, raved 
around the gables of the gambrel roof, 
and departed, always valiantly withstood 
by the integrity of the handiwork of the 
colonial craftsmen. It is hoary with age, 
and should be an interesting ruin ; instead 
of which it is, as our illustration shows, 
a strong and comfortable habitation. 
Every lover of Longfellow may read 
its eulogy in ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’’ 
but its actual history is, that it was built 
in 1683 by David Howe, on land granted 
his father, John Howe, by the govern- 
ment in 1651. It was opened as a tavern 
in 1700, and conducted as such by four 
generations of Howes, until 1860, when 
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A hall runs through the house from 
front to back. Its walls are hung with 
old portraits and engravings, and a wool- 
wheel and a fiax-wheel also find stand- 
ing-room. Half-way down the hall the 
stairs ascend. 

The first door after you enter opens 
into the barroom, which is large enough 
to hold half a dozen modern rooms of 
the same character. Everything here re- 
mains as of old. There is the bar in one 
corner, with its wooden porteullis, made 
to be hoisted or let down at will; and 
near it the desk where the tippler’s score 
was set down, and the quaint little 
escritoire. In the illustration will be 
seen the entrance to the taproom. Here 
is a cupboard, with two doors opening 
to right and left. In one of these oak 
doors a hole as large as the palm of your 
hand is worn by having the tapster’s 
awl (which was used in lieu of a cork- 
screw) stuck into it after the bottle was 
uncorked or the cask was tapped. 

In the fireplace stand the iron firedogs, 
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THE Bar-Room 


wrought in the form of Hessian regulars 
in uniform, which, during Revolution- 
ary days, the patriots enjoyed seeing in 
a hot place and making targets for 


tobaceo-juice. Over the mantel are sus- 
pended the queen’s arms and sword 
which, in the hands of some doughty 
Howe, did valiant service at Concord or 
at Lexington. The bare oak floor is 
somewhat worn and uneven about the 
fireplace, in front of the bar and near 
the thresholds, but otherwise stands 
true and firm almost as when it used to 
have its daily sprinkling of white sea 
sand. The chairs and tables are hand- 
made, some of them imported, but all 
are veritable antiques, and the same 
which were used in old times when gov- 
ernors, magistrates, generals, and 
squires gathered here to quaff a health 
or indulge in a drinking-bout. 

Back of the barroom is the original 
dining-room, furnished with heavy black 
oak furniture. Here Washington and 
Lafayette dined in revolutionary days, 


and here Burgoyne was refreshed when 
a prisoner, his guards having halted with 
him on their way to Boston. Howe’s 
Tavern, or the Red Horse, had a reputa- 
tion second to none in the colony for 
good cheer. This dining-room, the bar- 
room, and several other rooms are kept 
open now less for occupancy than for the 
inspection of visitors, a large, modern 
dining-room having been built on for 
the accommodation of guests. 

In the old guests’ room, opposite the 
bar-room, a windowpane bears the fol- 
lowing lines: 

‘*What do you think 

Here is good drink 
Perhaps you may not know it; 

If not in haste 

Do stop and taste 
Yon merry folks will show it. 

‘Wa. MOLINEvx Jr. Esq. 
“24th June 1774 Boston’’ 


Here is an omnium gatherum of heir- 
looms sufficient to stock a bazar. Braided 
rugs lie upon the floors, and upon them 
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are placed quaint old chairs and tables. 
Here is an old-time safe, covered with 
iron half-balls, one of which is movable 
back and forth over the keyhole; and 
here are warming-pans, treasures of 
cups and plates in pewter, and utensils 
in copper and in brass; unique old lan- 
terns, snuffers and tray, candlesticks, 
bellows finely carved, standishes, de- 
canters, samplers, hornbooks, punch- 
bowls, each article being of interest to 
the curious and of value to the anti- 
quarian. 

Our illustration of the back parlor 
gives a very good idea of the room. 
This was always the sitting-room of the 
ladies of the Howe family, and this was 
the room chosen by Longfellow as the 
mise en scene of the ‘‘Tales.’’ Here may 
be seen the Howe coat-of-arms, the por- 
trait of the Princess Mary, a bust of one 
of the military heroes of the name, 
miniatures of Squire Howe’s grandpar- 
ents, with the motto, ‘‘We are one,’’ all 
of which are described in ‘‘Tales of 
a Wayside Inn.’’ The finish of the 
room is white, and the woven rugs and 
upholstered chairs are in strong contrast 
with the furnishings of the other rooms. 

Ascending the stairs, the steps of 
which are unmistakably worn, you may 





ramble through the bed- 
rooms. This one is 
where Washington rest- 
ed, that where Lafayette 
passed a night, and 
another where, a cen- 
tury later, Longfellow 
dreamed out the tales 
which have made the 
historic landmark a lit- 
erary shrine. 

The rooms are all 
large and well lighted, 
with braided rugs of 
motley hues on the oak 
floors, ‘‘picture’’ paper 
on the walls, old-fash- 
ioned high-post bed- 
steads, with linen sheets 
and hand-woven cover- 
lets. Candles in quaint 
candlesticks are on the 

‘‘light-stands,’’ and a fireplace with 
brass andirons is in each room. 

In the ballroom the floor is worn to 
satin smoothness by friction with many 
generations of flying feet. A large pat- 
terned paper covers the walls. It was 
put on in squares, as was the mode be- 
fore rolls came in. Lanthorns are sus- 
pended as a means of illumination; a 
railed dais at one end accommodates the 
fiddlers, and benches with hinged lids 
are fastened to the walls; the box-seats 
under the lids were thus made to give 
place to the fair one’s wraps. 

Many a romance, doubtless, had its 
beginning in this room in the old, old 
days, and it now has more attractions 
for youth and beauty than all the his- 
toric associations of the place combined. 

If you have the good fortune to visit 
the inn, you may be allowed to climb the 
creaking stairs to the attic, or garret, as 
our grandparents called the space under 
the ridgepole. Its windows are blurred, 
as are the eyes of old age, but they will 
afford you glimpses of the pastoral 
beauty of a Sudbury landscape. Within, 
the attic is interesting as having been in 
the first deeade of its existence the quar- 
ters of the score or more slaves belong- 
ing to the Howes. 
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Later, ‘‘erooknecks’’ were fitted to the 
beams, and from these were suspended 
strings of red peppers, bunches of herbs, 
traces of seed-corn, gourd-shells, and all 
the homely tenantry of the regulation 
garret. 

The Wayside Inn does not afford color 
schemes to decorators, nor is it an ex- 
ample to furnishers, but it shows the 
value of building solidly and pleads elo- 
quently in behalf of spacious rooms and 
open fires. 

Every winter house-parties from Bos- 
ton and other cities gather here. Dur- 
ing one of these the old house wakes up. 
Every window is alight, big fires roar 
up the wide chimneys, the landlord’s 


porteullis is triced up in memory of auld 
lang syne, and in the ballroom steps 
turn naturally to contra-dance, cotillon, 
and minuet. 

But in these summer days it is a place 
to lounge in. Tourists wander in and 
out, bicycle parties come and go, sum- 
mer boarders swing in the hammocks or 
lie in the orchard grass, hearing the dis- 
tant shriek of the locomotive or the near- 
by trill of the cicada; and the old house 
drowses, too. 

‘*__Like a mother bird, 

It broods o’er all its walls have heard 
In days that with the past abide.’’ 


CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 
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A Room IN DRESDEN 
DECORATIVE 


and decoration of the more ambi- 

tious sort, other qualities are in 

evidence than those with which we 
are growing to be familiar. The exam- 
ples of such work reproduced in recent 
numbers of foreign magazines show little 
sympathy with the standards of sim- 
plicity which have come to be ours. In 
America, the revival of colonial designs 
in furnishing has done much to quiet the 
public taste and to give value to simple 
lines and constructional ornament. In 


i N the designing of German furniture 


ART 





IN GERMANY 


the German furniture, on the contrary, 
the tendency is toward restlessness, 
complicated forms, and double curves. 
The adaptability of design to function 
and of ornament to form is lost in a 
maze of unnecessary lines and curves. 
And lines which are not integral and 
essential parts of the construction of a 
piece of furniture are tautological and 
meaningless. Unless the form of a 
chair or a desk or a_ bookcase ex- 
presses its purpose frankly and without 
cireumlocution, its redundancies make 





DECORATIVE ART IN GERMANY 





A Room IN MUNICH, DECORATED BY THEODOR FISCHER 


one tire of it before it has grown 
familiar. 

In such an apartment as that designed 
by Niedermoser, of Vienna, no repose 
would be possible; one’s nerves. would 
be continually strained to follow the 
involutions of unnecessary ornament. 
It is hard to discover the function of the 


arch or the significance of its checkered 
decoration. The grille shows neither 
ingenuity nor delicacy, and it is not 
brought in touch with other decorations, 
but remains a thing apart. The waving 
lines of the frieze are as meaningless as 
the curves of the bow-legged cupboard. 
The latter give an impression of insta- 











A VIENNESE INTERIOR, DESIGNED BY NIEDERMOSER 


bility, which is quite as grave a fault as 
though it were borne out by the facts. 
The same thing is noticeable in the back 
of the desk, which is otherwise satisfac- 


tory. Add to these defects the restless- 
ness of the lines in the window, and you 
have a room which is alive with broken 
and turbulent ideas. The admirable 
simplicity of the chair and small table 
becomes merely an incongruity. 


The room by Theodor Fischer, shown 
in the Munich Glass Palace exhibition, 
has much the same restlessness of lines 
and masses. The hangings on the walls 
have no kinship with one another, nor 
with the furniture. The numerous cup- 
boards, which are placed with little refer- 
ence to the general effect, have accidental 
shelves and exerescences, and are deco- 
rated with a collection of heterogeneous 
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BEDROOM FURNITURE, BY PANKOK 


CORNER OF A NURSERY, 
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A BOoKCASE, BY PANKOK, MUNICH 


bric-a-brac, which may have special beau- 
ties, but is without unity and distinction. 
This is merely a temporary room, ar- 
ranged for exhibition purposes, but its 
faults are typical of many that are 
actually carried out. There is greater 








simplicity in the bedroom 
furniture designed by Bern- 
hard Pankok, of Munich, 
and to this he has given 
some graciousness. There 
is a certain beauty in the 
lines of the bedstead, con- 
tradictory as they are, but 
it is a heavy kind of 
beauty, and one would soon 
weary of it and of the 
clumsy symbolism of the 
decoration. 

A certain heavy awkward- 
ness is the dominant note in 
much of this work. A cum- 
bersome treatment of the 
material, a labored striving 
for originality, are only too 
evident. These men _ lose 
touch with architecture. 
They forget that decoration 
should be its handmaiden, 
and always subservient. 
They expend their energies 
upon one feature of a room 
rather than upon the thing 
as a whole. They have exu- 
berant imaginations, but 
they have not studied the 
value of restraint. One 
feels overpowered, weighted 
down, with the numerous 
conflicting motives; and the 
evidences of a certain 
clumsy playfulness in the 
designer’s lively fancy do 
not make for lightness. 
By way of relief to the gen- 
eral heaviness, we reproduce 
a nursery by Karl Bertsch 
and Otto Ubbelohde, which 
has real gayety and a charm- 
ing spontaneity. And it is 
interesting to find that these 
qualities are not inconsis- 
tent with a notable sobriety 

of treatment. It is restful after the 
mass of florid, rich, and chaotic orna- 
ment just described,—ornament for the 
sake of ornament, a lavish profusion of 
bewildering curves. 

FELIX RAUB. 
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ENTRANCE TO COURTYARD 
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AULDWOOD 


tage that is illustrated upon this and 
following pages. The residence of 
Mr. Joseph C, Hoagland, it is situ- 
ated near Seabright, New Jersey, and 
forms the fitting center of a large and 
well-kept domain. The house was de- 
signed by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, of Boston and Chicago, and 
the grounds by Messrs. Olmsted, Olm- 
sted & Eliot, who are responsible for the 
finest achievements in landscape archi- 
tecture in this country. These design- 
ers have worked together harmoniously, 
and the estate has been treated as a whole 
to form a complete and satisfactory pic- 
ture. Of this composition, the house, 
with its terraces and garden walls, is the 
focus; and the shrubbery and gardens, 
the lawns and wide stretches of meadow- 
land lead up to it with singular felicity. 
The place has the character of an Eng- 
lish estate rather than an American, the 
more so as the square feudal tower has 
the air of belonging to an earlier period 
than the rest of the house. 
The entrance to the courtyard gives 


¥ is a very sumptuous summer-cot- 


the note at once for the place, and it is 
noticeable that the impression of hos- 
pitality and luxury is enhanced rather 
than diminished by the high surrounding 
walls. Indeed, here, as always when it 
is skilfully treated, there is an element 
of beauty in the wall itself. And as 
a part of the composition it is invaluable. 
There is a breadth in the whole concep- 
tion which gives one the same expansive 
sense of repose that is refreshing in the 
sight of a great meadow or the wide and 
quiet sea. The arrangement of the 
formal garden and the terrace is par- 
ticularly happy, and its very stiffness 
lends a special witchery to the lower 
garden, with its touch of wildness and its 
tangled, luxuriant growth. 

The interior of Auldwood was deco- 
rated by Mr. Richard Codman, who has 
adapted himself sympathetically to the 
stately proportions. No meaningless 
frivolities mar the dignity of these 
great rooms, and the admirable panel- 
ing of the walls greatly increases the 
effect of spaciousness. The treatment 
of the ceilings in the drawing-room and 
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THE BILLIARD-ROOM 


dining-room may be questioned, but the rooms, and throughout the house, there 
rafters of the hall and the arches of is no sacrifice of simplicity and livable- 
the billiard-room are superb. In these ness to luxury. 
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The editor of this department will be gla 


in detail the decoration of a single room, or t 


eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for 


for an entire floor or for the house as a whole 


the address is given and stamps are inclose: 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 


Will you please advise me as to tl 
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If plain muslin is desired for w 
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ing gives more dignity, even eleg 
house than this sort of uniformity 
dow-draperies. As regards furniti 
dining-room, there is no question 
resistance to hard wear in black o: 
hogany. The latter is always bea 
easily marred, and where hard 
manded the Flemish or Belgian oak 
better. It is an extremely attractiv 
think, and gives charming results v 
well-made designs are selected. 
usual showy pieces so frequently 1 
the department stores, and let the 
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largely in the shape and finish, not in bad orna- 
mentation. The demand for plain, well-finished 
furniture must come from the purchaser and not 
from the shopkeeper, who buys from the man- 
ufacturer what his public demands. We cannot 
wholly indorse the use of a round table in Flem- 
ish oak. It would seem to us more consistent 
with the character of the wood to use a square- 
cornered oblong table. There should be heavy 
turned posts at each corner, and on the sides 
heavy bars should extend the entire length of 
the table and across the two ends. The top 
must extend over the under-construction far 
enough to allow a comfortable seat. Tables 
of this description may be seen in the interiors 
of old Flemish houses, as shown by paintings 
and illustrations of the many works on this sub- 
ject of Flemish furniture. Such a table may 
be made into the modern extension if desired. 

A round table is admirable for library or liv- 
ing-room, but as a dining-table it seems to us 
much overrated. Having the corners taken off, 
much space is sacrificed, and things seem 
farther away and more difficult to reach. The 
Tudor table, virtually the same as the Flemish, 
is, we think, far "more useful, picturesque, and 
suitable. We have lately seen an excellent 
chair in light oak with rush seat which could 
doubtless be ordered ‘in black oak. The price 
was four dollars and fifty cents. Another chair 
of excellent design can be made for ten dollars. 
An old Flemish dresser would be attractive, 
with one or two cabinets, rather than the side- 
board so frequently seen, which is an unsuitable 
copy of the mahogany styles. With much exer- 
tion and the use of one’s best judgment, these 
pieces of furniture might be made by a plain 
cabinetmaker, or good conscientious carpenter, 
from pictures, not so beautifully finished as 
when made more costly, but far more attractive 
than the shop pieces usually are. 

A green mohair, velour, or jute would make 
excellent hangings for library. 








Please advise me in regard to a bedroom for 
family use that I am about to furnish. It has soft 
pine woodwork and ordinary floor painted putty 
color, windows north and south. On the east 
wall is a window five feet four inches wide by 
twenty-eight inches high, four feet from the 
floor. This window is set with five-inch panes. 
The register is set ‘in the north wall, two feet 
from the west corner. This, with the doors, 
makes the corners unmanageable. Is there 
another place for the bed? The space by the 
three windows seems ideal for the dressing-table. 
Please suggost furniture and its position. A 
white metal bed and a sewing-machine must be 
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placed in the room. Ihave also a Brussels car- 
pet, with a ground of white and pearl-gray, with 
some yellow and golden brown and a little 
bright pink. This I will have made into a rug. 
The floor finish must be oil. Iam not sure I 
would faney a flowered paper, and the colors are 
to be pink and white. The living-room is the 
shape of the bedroom. Would you advise a seat 
around the east end? The windows are twenty 
inches from the floor, and a back should extend 
over half the lower sash, to prevent draughts. 
Would the effect be bad? I[ have a wall space 
twenty inches wide between two windows. 
Can you suggest a photograph for it? 
Cc. T. N. 


We should advise painting the woodwork 
white and the floor mahogany color. The 
money expended for these items will well repay 
you. With the floor darkened, the carpet-rug 
will come out much more strongly than if 
allowed to meet a putty-colored border. A 
striped paper of pink and cream, ceiling cream, 
and picture-moldings placed at top of wall, eol- 
ored pink and cream also, will bring all together 
nicely. One of the newer counterpanes of pink 
and white would be pretty for the bed. White 
swiss ruffled curtains at windows should hang 
straight down from rod to sill, and at the broad 
window a similar curtain should be placed, and 
beneath it the dressing-table. Have a chair or 
low bench before the table ready for use. At 
one side of the bed place a small table, on 
which have candle, favorite book, or any little 
thing that suggests personal use or comfort. 
A writing-desk or work-table, or both, would be 
good additions. Have a low easy-chair or two; 
one of the Chinese round-bottomed rattan sort, 
painted mahogany colér and cushioned with 
a crétonne-covered cushion, would do admira- 
bly for this room—far better even than a more 
expensive mahogany one. If the furniture is to 
be bought new, select mahogany or painted 
dark red furniture. No other would do as well 
for this rather light-toned room. Get a little 
at a time, and pieces that are correct as to style 
and period. Do not try to be up to date, but 
inform yourself of the different characteristics 
of the various styles, and then be not persuaded 
by the shopkeeper. Furniture made of white- 
wood and well painted, with plain brass hard- 
ware, can be most attractive, but of course 
does not stand rough treatment as well as hard- 
woods. We do not quite like the idea of the 
seat around the'east end of the room if a part of 
the sash must be covered. Could not some 
arrangement be made for cold weather to keep 
out the draughts, and then have a simple bench 
or seat underneath? A good picture for the 
twenty-inch space would be the Botticelli Ma- 
donna of the Louvre, framed in a broad flat 
frame of mahogany or gilded oak, the former if 
intended for the bedroom, and the latter if to be 
hung in the living-room. Mr. O’Brien, of 208 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, will send you Braun 
photographs, or other good prints, framed, so 
that you can see them exactly as they will 
appear, and can easily make a selection from a 
number. 
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Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 
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‘““SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


“Simple work as well as elaborate. 
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Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
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Will you kindly suggest decorative scheme 
for bedroom? The woodwork is some soft wood 
varnished yellow in effect. The room is always 
light and sunny; in summer we subdue the 
light with green awnings coming down low on 
the windows. 

I particularly desire a cheerful and restful 
room. Should prefer piain paper, with plain 
ceiling of lighter color. The hall from which it 
opens is of a plain, soft rose color. 

8. D. L. 


A plain green for the walls of the bedroom 
would be the best possible, and would meet the 
soft rose color of the adjoining hall beautifully. 
The ceiling may be green, two shades lighter, 
or a pale yellow, to harmonize with the wood- 
work. Piecture-moldings would better be washed 
over in two shades, either two shades of green, 
if a green ceiling is used, or green and yellow 
with a yellow ceiling. A liberal use of chintz or 
erétonne in a gay vari-colored flower design on 
a cream ground would make a very attractive 
room. Bedspreads, window -hangings, table- 
covers, cushions, ete., may all be of this flowery 
material, which will make the room a veritable 
garden of posies. Old mahogany furniture, or 
good reproductions, will carry out the scheme 
of coloring and add some good deep tones to 
the general effect. Very simple sprigged mus- 
lin sash-curtains and buff window-shades will 
temper the light. The floor, we hope, is to 
be left unearpeted. If of hardwood, stain a ma- 
hogany color; if not, paint it and cover more or 
less with rugs. They should be oriental, if 
good ones may be afforded or opportunity offers 
to pick up some effective ones; or charming 
pieces may be made, square or oblong, of the 
better weaves of the so-called three-ply ingrain. 

We recall a quaint, attractive design of pink- 
ish roses, a little conventionalized, scattered 
over a darkish green ground; another of yellow 
flowers on a sort of dark mulberry ground. We 
greatly like this simple floor-covering for a bed- 
room. It is so easily kept clean, and gives a 
warm, livable look without any great expense, 
but we regret to add that really good designs 
are not easy to find. 





Will you kindly suggest a color scheme for 
the first floor of a country-house, the plan of 
which I inelose. It is to be built near a south- 
ern town, and will have large grounds and fine 
view of distant hills and fields. The house will 
be low and widespreading, and very plain and 
simple. As for the interior, every room will be 
in constant use, and planned for convenience, 
and any beauty it may possess will come from 
its fitness and utility. I want no oriental dens 
or Louis XV. salons. The sitting or living 
room is library and drawing-room combined. 
The little study is also a smoking-room or den. 
Except for the bedroom, I think I prefer plain 
walls and rather strong colors, something that 
will be suitable with old-fashioned heavy ma- 
hogany and rosewood furniture. The second 
story will not be finished just at present, though 
I have indicated the stairway. I have cut off 
the ends of the living-room to make a recess, 
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with bookeases built on either side of the fire- 
place, @ continuation of the mantelpiece, and on 
the same level; above them are square windows. 
The conservatory or window-garden is very 
small, but for people of moderate means a little 
space well filled with plants is better than 
a large bare conservatory. I particularly hold 
to my arrangement of wide openings and the 
two fireplaces opposite each other; tne effect 
when both fires are lighted is very pretty, and 
for a southern house the hall running clear 
through the house is always desirable, though 
I fear that this hall may be too narrow for its 
length. 

As for the dining-room, I have a great quan- 
tity of old-fashioned china, white with wide 
green border, very beautifully painted in the 
center of the plates with flowers and birds and 
butterflies, each piece different. I cannot dis- 
tinguish the marks on this china, but think it is 
Dresden. If I use it as decoration in the din- 
ing-room, on shelves or racks, what color shall 
the dining-room be? For the green of the china 
is a bright, clear apple-green, too vivid for walls 
or hangings. Would a more subdued green do, 
or what color would you suggest? 

[ would also be glad of your opinion as to 
the plan itself, and grateful for any improve- 
ment you may suggest. It isa house that is only 
suitable for a certain climate, and planned, as 
every house should be, to meet the require- 
ments of the people who expect to make it their 
home. 


We heartily indorse the plan for a country- 
house submitted to us. It is admirable, and 
all the accompanying suggestions are excellent. 
It is somewhat of a relief, too, not to be asked to 
give an oriental treatment for a den, nor one or 
the other for a salon, as is so often the case where 
such treatment is wholly undesirable. The fad 
for oriental dens or smoking-rooms seems to be 
on the wane, and we are glad, for with our 
western liking for fresh odors and cleanly order 
the bizarre patterns and strong, stuffy colorings 
of the supposed oriental designs of paper and 
stuffs are incongruous. As with fine art, so with 
domestie art, wholesome restraint is the essen- 
tial lesson from beginning to end. And the 
question so often asked of the decorator whether 
this or that style is being much used is wholly 
irrelevant. A thing may be so old and so much 
used as to be trite and tiresome, but not because 
it is old simply. One’s necessities may cause 
the old style to be more desirable than the new, 
and in such cases it should be used without 
question. The new is not always good, either; 
therefore, we rejoice when a correspondent has 
the courage of her convictions. 

For the halls and study we should like a 
mulberry-red —it is not a warm red, but cheery, 
and will cut off the green of the conservatory 
nicely. A green would be good for the sitting- 
room and dining-room; both alike, we think, 
will be preferable for these rooms, large as they 
are. The exposure is a warm one, and consider- 
ing the climate, we may not suggest any of the 
good yellows and reds. The china will come 
out well against this shade of green, and the 
great sweep of color should make a broad, sim- 
ple scheme much to be desired. Each ceiling 
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should be colored like the wall, but two shades 
lighter. Picture-moldings, when feasible, 
should be colored two shades, but much darker 
than the wall. Take the wall color for the 
lighter shade of molding, if possible, and make 
the lower part of molding quite dark. Papers 
come in such variety, and are so reasonable in 
price, that it is difficult to say what or which to 
select. If obtainable, some of the newer papers, 
a cream figure on colored background, would be 
charming in these bedrooms. An old blue and 
cream on the nursery, with old blue ceiling; 
molding blue and eream; pink or rose for the 
adjoining room; yellow, a warm, deep shade, 
with white, for the next room, or a flowered 
all-over design would be excellent, and very 
pretty when a glimpse from the green hall 
could be obtained. 





Having plans conned for a new house, I thought 
that you might be able to give me many helpful 
suggestions in improving them. I have thrown 
the hall and parlor into one, and put a sitting- 
room on the second floor. The stairs are 
screened with spindles and paneled below; in 
the recess shelves are placed, with a well-shaped 
shelf above; the paneled door of cloak-closet 
beyond makes the whole side of wood. The 
opening into parlor is finished with half pilasters 
and beam, to harmonize with half pilaster at 
either extremity of stairway. The ceiling of 
bay-window is dropped and has the same ar- 
rangement, as has also the east end of parlor 
by bookease and fireplace. The finish is to be 
white paint. There is a small hanging-window 
on first landing, and a deep recessed window 
looking upon front porch. The bookcase is low, 
with cabinet in recess, having door of glass with 
delicate white-painted wood mullions. The 
mantel is of unique design, with mirror above. 
I shall be obliged to get new rugs and curtains 
for entire house. I have not decided on color of 
tiling for mantel or scheme of color for rooms, 
but would like to know what would be best. 
Had at first thought of red brick facing for tire- 
place, with green walls and mahogany rugs, but 
fear it would be too strong with the white paint, 
so that I would tire of it. For the dining-room 
we have oak table, chairs, and sideboard. 
I have a pair of very excellent silk porti@res in 
brown and white. I had thought of white mus- 
lin curtains uniformly through the house. How 
should front parlor windows be curtained? 
Should anything be used in the fan top over 
the window? 


The plan of house submitted for suggestions 
is attractive. We find no reason to make alter- 
ations, as there are no canons of good taste 
violated, and we presume your personal habits 
and necessities are well cared for. We would 
recommend the entire outside, roof and sides, to 
be stained a nut-brown, with white trimmings. 
It might be better to paint the window-sash & 
dark green; this gives a finer and more finished 
appearance. Shades should be of a soft brown 
color or of a soft brownish yellow. 

For the dining-room, with the woodwork in 
ivory-white, we would strongly recomme ond 
cream ‘tile for the chimney-breast. As you 
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have iron andirons and fire-set, it would be 
much too strong to have brick facing with the 
white paint. Green walls would be excellent 
with these appointments; and the hall should 
by all means be the same color. The ceilings of 
both would better be of a soft yellow. The 
windows in drawing-room and hall should all be 
eurtained alike. These would be prettiest of 
scme stylish design of embroidered muslin, 
made with hem and a narrow gimp at the top of 
same, or they may be ruffled with a seven-inch 
ruffle, the former hung straight down; the latter 
are prettier looped back with wide strips of 
the hemmed muslin tied in large bows. The 
“fan-top’’ window may be draped with the 
same muslin as the window-curtains, plain 
around the outer edge, and drawn into a rosette 
in the middle of the lower edge of the window. 
A green silk curtain, opening in the center, hung 
from a brass rod straight across the top, and 
opened and closed by an arrangement in the rod 
worked by cords and pulley, would be a good 
addition. This silk curtain is to shade the room 
at midday, or from the afternoon sun. Green 
silk hangings at both the other windows would 
be very attractive. A narrow and rather scant 
valance should be shirred on a brass rod and 
go quite across the window. On either side a 
width of silk should hang straight down, coming 
from underneath the valance. All these need 
be only hemmed. 

One of the black fur rugs would better be 
placed before the fireplace, the black fire-set on 
one side and the Indian wood-basket on the other, 
and the black clock on the mantel. Somewhere 
about the room the two other black rugs should 
be laid, so as to balance so much black about 
the fireplace. The large oil-painting with black 
frame should be hung at the opposite end of 
the room, but there seems to be no available 
space as shown by the plans. If it must hang 
in the large wall-space shown on the right of 
the bay-window, the other oils mentioned would 
better be reframed and hung in the corners of 
the opposite wall. This expense would better 
be ineurred, even though something else must be 
sacrificed, as the proper distribution of these 
black notes of color about the room is of very 
great importance. The easel is not a very de- 
sirable piece of furniture, but if used, should 
be rid of all ornamentation, ebonized, and should 
hold only a specially choice picture. In our 
estimation, it would be better to put it out of 
sight, and let it serve as a wholesome restraint 
against following fads, which catch our fancy 
for a season and then become one of our most 
troublesome incumbranees. The fire on the 
hearth we always advise having laid ready to 
light, for in midsummer a clean and well-laid 
fire does not suggest unpleasantly heat or dis- 
— but only a readiness for comfort and 
cheer. 

Have few ornaments, and avoid too many 
small ones. Try to place the furniture where 
it may be used without moving. Make the room 
livable and at the same time dignified. It is 
well to have as much of the furniture of one 
wood as possible and covered alike. It is no 
longer fashionable, and was never a worthy 
fashion, to have every chair different. Let a 
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piece of brocade laid flat along the mantel or 
across the table (the principal one), or a gay 
cushion or two, break the monotony. They 
will look their best and your room have much 
more elegance than with a bizarre conglomera- 
tion of colors, no matter how beautiful each 
individual chair-covering may be. On the score 
of dignity, we do not advise rocking-chairs in 
a parlor or reception-room. Low, comfortable 
chairs there should be, but the rocking-chair 
belongs to a more intimate apartment. It 
would hardly be good manners to seat oneself 
while making a formal visit and begin rocking; 
therefore it seems inexpedient to have such 
temptations in one’s reception-room, and it 
were better to banish all rocking-chairs to the 
upper floor. The small bay or hanging window 
in hall would be charming if kept filled with 
plants. Being a south window, flowering ones 
would possibly be the better, as foliage plants 
require light but not too much sun. Have a few 
large healthy ones, and avoid those with insig- 
nificant bloom or foliage, as this window should 
be decorative and made as much of as possible. 

From this green and white hall, it would 
make a pleasing vista if the dining-room were 
done in mulberry-red; woodwork same color, 
only darker, ceiling two shades lighter than 
walls. The same muslin curtains would be 
pretty in this room. A cheaper quality would 
serve well enough for the upper floors. 

A square of tapestry used as a cover for the 
dining-room table would be effective, and if 
possible, have chairs covered with the same. 
When chairs have rush or cane seats, a flat 
cushion, upholstered and covered with tapestry, 
tied on the chair-seats with one and one-fourth 
inch ribbon, looks quaint and far prettier than 
the ordinary leather covering. The vestibule 
would be best in deep yellow, like sample; a 
curtain of muslin (sheer), with a broad strip of 
tape lace down the center, or two strips of 
narrower, would be suitable for the vesti- 
bule door. We would suggest carrying the 
green of the lower hall up on the second floor. 
For the living-room the same yellow as recom- 
mended for vestibule would meet the green hall 
nicely, and be an excellent background for 
black-and-white prints, etc., as well as for the 
Indian curios, which we should earnestly advise 
having together in this upstairs living-room. 
A blue-and-white paper for the adjoining bed- 
room would look well, both from the yellow 
living-room and the green hall. Ceiling of the 
blue-and-white room, cream. 





Kindly give in your magazine some sugges- 
tions for papering two first-floor rooms in a 
narrow city house. The rooms are used as par- 
lor and dining-room, and are about fourteen 
feet square. The woodwork is a light cherry, 
and cannot be changed. The parlor, facing 
the east, has one double window; the dining- 
room one rather wide west window. Furni- 
ture of parlor, black and cherry; of dining-room, 
oak; folding-doors between. Also, how should 
one treat the mantelpieces of dark or variegated 
marble, not at all pretty, so as to make them 
presentable? Carpets are in shades of brown. 
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If the woodwork may not be changed, the 
paper would better be of a color as near the 
cherry a8 possible, preferably several shades 
darker. Astriped or conventionalized figure will 
be best. This coloring, with the brown car- 
pets, should give a handsome, rich tone to the 
rooms. Both rooms should be papered alike, 
and the covering of the drawing-room furniture 
would better be kept also in some shade of rich 
reddish brown. Be eareful not to use too 
bright a red, as this would conflict with the 
cherry woodwork, which is very assertive. We 
could wish that it might be possible to have the 
woodwork rubbed down and restained a dark 
mahogany; but if this may not be, keep it toned 
down by the colors selected for the walls. We 
ean recommend nothing better for the mantel 
than a piece of rich mahogany-colored velours, 
edged with gilt galloon. The pictures in this 
room should by rights have gilt frames of a 
simple, plain style, and any colors introduced 
for variety’s sake should be in yellow and 
pinkish tones. 





Please give me your advice as to the proper 
finish for the woodwork of a dining-room which 
Iam about to furnish with antique mahogany 
tables and sideboard; also as to the paper and 
ceiling. I have some antique bow-back windsor 
chairs. Should they be scraped and stained 
mahogany color, or painted black or in color in 
order to harmonize with the other dining-room 
furniture? 

The woodwork of a room to be furnished like 
the one above is usually painted ivory-white, 
but may be painted the color of the paper or 
stained a mahogany color with very good results. 
Ivory-white and a strong yellow wall with the 
mahogany furniture ought to make a very attract- 
ive room. The walls may be hung with painted 
burlap, caleimined, or papered with some one 
of the very excellent papers now so easy to pro- 
eure. All yellow tones, or yellow and white, 
well chosen, will make a handsome room. The 
ceiling in any case would better be of a pale 
yellow. A dark red and cream-white paper 
would be also very attractive. With this a 
white ceiling; and if the room is a very light 
one and should look cold, the paint could be 
done in the dark red of the paper. The chairs 
would better be scraped and stained, in any 
ease; then cushions made the shape of the chair- 
seats, covered with velours, and tied on with 
satin one and a half inch ribbon at the back 
will look quaint and suitable for a room of this 
character. 
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